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Plato Epistles vii. 344 C which they perhaps help to explain: h x">n 
ry KoXXla-Tri tS>v tovtov. But further criticism of detail exceeds the scope 
of this review and perhaps the competence of the reviewer. It remains 
only to add that the interest of Dr. Jfithner's valuable book goes far 
beyond the promise of its title. It is not only the definitive authority 
on the ancient literature of gymnastics, but it throws illuminating side 
lights on the history of philosophy and medicine and on many other 
aspects of ancient life and literature. 

Paul Shorby 

Aristote et ridSalismeplatonicien. By Charles Werner. Paris: 
Felix Alcan, 1910. Pp. xii + 370. 

This is an excellent piece of philosophical analysis. Dr. Werner 
knows the text of his author, and is acquainted with the recent French 
and German literature of the subject. In a series of chapters with such 
titles as " Being qua Being," " Form and Matter," " Essence," " Nature 
and Chance," "The Soul and the Body," " Thought," " Desire," " Virtue," 
" Pleasure," " The Prime Mover," he gives a compact and closely reasoned 
account of the metaphysical side of the Aristotelian philosophy. His 
method is perhaps too abstract and systematic to do justice to the 
individual Aristotle, the man, the teacher, the writer. He has nothing 
to say of the Politics, the Poetics, the scientific writings, and the detail 
of the Ethics and Logic. As his title implies, he holds that Aristotle, 
despite his destructive criticism of Plato, remains essentially a Platonist. 
Idealism is an equivocal and unfortunate word to express this Platonic 
philosophy, for in the one definite and scientific use of the term Plato- 
nism is not idealism at all. Dr. Werner believes with Zeller that there is 
a fundamental contradiction at the center of the Aristotelian system, 
but thinks Zeller has stated the contradiction wrongly. He perhaps ex- 
aggerates the difference. The precise definition and location of the 
contradiction involved in any and every absolute system of metaphysics 
is largely a matter of opinion or order of exposition. The chief novelty 
of Dr. Werner's book is his affirmation that Aristotle's God is identical 
with the soul of the world. A natural movement, he argues somewhat 
sophistically (p. 324), is a movement communicated by an internal prin- 
ciple; and since God produces the natural movement of the heavens, 
God is an internal principle of motion. But this is to confound the 
desire of the lover with the attractive power of the beloved. Aristotle 
explicitly says kivu As ipoiixivov. The parodox is attenuated, however, by 
the subsequent statement that God is also the ideal world of Plato, and 
the sum total of the ideas. The fact is, we are dealing with notions too 
vague and equivocal for precise determination. The idea of God, except 
in its most naive and anthropomorphic form, is always developing toward 
pantheism. A pantheistic god is virtually identical with the soul of the 
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world. But Aristotle himself would have repudiated the identification 
of God with the world-soul of the Timaeus, and later Aristotelians 
would have insisted on distinguishing their god from the immanent 
spirit of the Stoics. 

Paul Shobet 

De Archaeismis apud Veteres Bomanorum Poetas Scaenicos. By 
WiLHELM NoETZEL. Inaugural Dissertation. Berlin, 1908. 

By archaisms Noetzel means such forms as stem, monerier, duim, 
neuolt, extempulo, antidhac, which are generally recognized as standing 
normally, if not always, at the end of a verse or of a verse-colon; though 
he frankly states that it is not possible to distinguish sharply between 
true archaisms and certain other somewhat rare forms that may very 
well be tentative, new formations. 

He states, first, the view of Hauler (1884) defended by Stange (1890), 
to the effect that such forms are to be admitted wherever they are attested 
by manuscript tradition and are metrically possible; and next, the oppo- 
site view of Brock (1897), who maintains that these words are permissible 
only at the ends of verses or of verse-cola, and that we should emend 
such instances as occur medio versu. 

Noetzel is of the opinion that neither Stange nor Brock is correct in 
the form of statement. In his own view, he is aided in a measure by the 
work of Jacobsohn {Quaestiones Plautinae, 1904) who proves that we 
should recognize a new type of colon, ending with diaeresis before the 
last dipody of an iambic verse, or at the corresponding part of a trochaic 
septenarius. At such places hiatus, syllaba anceps, and the so-called 
archaisms are found. Jacobsohn further maintains that syllaba anceps 
and hiatus are also to be recognized after the second ictus of trochaic 
septenarii, and for this place Noetzel lists 18(+6) instances of archaisms. 
These views of Jacobsohn give Noetzel his point of departture. 

He gives two extended tabulations, in convenient form, showing the 
number of instances of each of the 47 (39-|-8) types of archaisms, occur- 
ring in nine listed situations in different kinds of verse, and marking off 
separately, in nine corresponding columns, the instances from Plautus, 
from Terence, and from the different authors in Ribbeck's Fragmenta. 
These tables are accompanied by extensive critical annotations. 

He finds that 1,078 instances of archaisms (in the double sense) 
occiu: at verse ends; 243 (185 certain + 58 less certain) more at the ends 
of cola (including the types of cola newly recognized by Jacobsohn), or a 
total of 1,321, of more or less probability, in Plautus, Terence, and the 
other early scenic writers. There remain 30 recalcitrant instances, and 
these, on further examination, he reduces to nine. This he considers 
(p. 53) too small a number (as over against 1,321) to establish the view of 



